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Literary and Historical 
Notes 








THE YORKSHIRE ARUNDELS 
IIl.—The East Riding 


THE Arundels of the East Riding begin 
with the Arundell who held Sneaton in 
the North Riding under William de Percy I 
before the year 1090. (E.Y.C. vol. II, pp. 200 
et seq. See p. 201 for Arundell’s holding.) 
Arundell’s holding in the East Riding 
consisted of 1 knight’s fee made up as 
follows: 1 carucate land in Awburn (Alburn), 
14 carucates in Nafferton, and 6 carucates in 
Pockthorpe, held under William de Percy. 
In this instance 21 carucates made a knight’s 
fee. (Surtees Society, vol. 49, p. 246.) 

It would appear that Arundell or his 
eldest son, William, enfeoffed a relation or 
relations in Awburn, Nafferton and Pock- 
thorpe and that the Arundels who held 
Awburn and Nafferton continued to call 
themselves Arundel while those of Pock- 
thorpe were known as de Pockthorpe. 
Possibly the last named was a maritagium 
granted to an Arundel daughter. All these 
Arundels held their land under William 
Arundel II, whose son, William Arundel III, 
held one knight’s fee and part of a knight's 
fee in Yorkshire in 1166 immediately under 
William de Percy II, grandson of ‘William 
de Percy I. (Red Book of the Exchequer, 
Pp. 425-426.) Awburn, Nafferton and 
Pockthorpe were the knight’s fee, and 
Sneaton was the part of a knight's fee. 
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The names of the relation or relations 
thus enfeoffed are not known unless they 
were John Arundel II and Osbert Arundel, 
the supposed younger sons of John Arun- 
del I, who held Sneaton. They may, of 
course, have been younger sons of William. 
The only Charter purporting to be witnessed 
by John Arundel II is that of William Fos- 
sard in the period 1154-1160 (E.Y.C. vol. II, 
pp.412-413), at which date John Arundel I 
was dead. His eldest son and heir, Roger 
Arundel, and Roger’s heir, Reginald, were 
successively Lords of the Manor of Sneaton 
in and before 1154. (E.Y.C. vol. II, p. 230. 
Whitby Chartulary, p. 180.) Reginald had 
succeeded Roger in or soon after 1154, and, 
calling himself Reginald de Sneaton, wit- 
nessed the Charter of Walter de Chauncey 
to the monks of Whitby in the period circa 
1150-1160. (E.Y.C. vol. Il, pp. 171-172.) 

The wife of Roger Arundel was perhaps 
a daughter of Reginald de Buscel and Aaliz 
de Percy, because Reginald de Sneaton 
appears to have held land under Reginald 
de Buscel’s son, Alan, which may have been 
the maritagium of Roger Arundel’s wife. 

At some period the Arundels acquired an 
interest in Holme in Howdenshire (Rot. de 
Oblatis et Finibus, John, p. 491. Pipe Rolls, 
Henry II, Richard I, John, Henry III, 
Edward I and Edward II) where William de 
Percy and William Fossard each held 6 
carucates of land under the Bishop of 
Durham. (E.Y.C. vol. II, pp. 278-279.) No 
doubt this accounts for John Arundel II 
becoming the first witness to William Fos- 
sard’s Charter in the period 1154-1160. 
(E.Y.C. vol. II, pp. 412-413.) The members 
of the family who held Holme were known 
both as Arundel and as de Holme. Whether 
they were descended from John Arundel II 
is uncertain. 

Magister Osbert Arundel occurs from 
circa 1140 to 1177. He may have belonged 
either to the Arundels of Sneaton or to those 
of Awburn, Nafferton and Pockthorpe, but 
he does not link up with the Arundels of 
Holme, at any rate closely. In these Notes 
he is placed in the East Riding because he 
was a Canon of Beverley. (E.Y.C. vol. I, 
pp. 43; 170. Vol. II, pp. 227-228; 234; 235; 
250; 293; 294; 299. Vol. III, pp. 172; 437; 
444. Chartulary of Beverley.) He was 
associated with Archbishop Roger de Pont 
l’Evéque of York, with the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Peter’s, York, and with the 
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Abbot of Whitby. (Ibid.) Between 1160 and 
1180 he witnessed the Charter of Agatha 
de Gardham, wife of Reginald de Sneaton, 
confirming to the Hospital of St. Giles of 
Beverley with consent of her heir, John 
Arundel, 3 acres of land at Newton in 
Gardham. (Historical MSS. Commission, 
vol. IV, pp. 81-82.) He witnessed also the 
Charter of Aschetin de Hawksker which was 
witnessed by Roger de Sneaton, in the period 
1140-1150. (E.Y.C. vol. II, p. 230. Whitby 
Chartulary, p. 180.) 

The exact date of Magister Osbert’s death 
is not known, but he disappears after 1177. 
Some historians have assumed that he was 
the father of Reginald of Sneaton, but 
without proof; and, indeed, as he was in 
Holy Orders, it is doubtful whether Regi- 
nald, if he had been his son, would have 
inherited Sneaton. These historians have 
overlooked Roger of Sneaton, perhaps 
because he held the manor for so short a 
time and appears on only two Charters, 
whereas Magister Osbert was much more 
conspicuous. 

Magister Osbert Arundel was followed 
in the Church by Magister Roger, who was 
the most distinguished and the best known 
of the Yorkshire Arundels. Magister Roger 
belonged to the branch at Awburn and 
Nafferton. (Walter of Coventry, Rolls 
Series, vol. II, p. 188.) He held land in 
Driffield under the king (Pipe Roll, 1204, 
p. 206), in Beverley under the Archbishop 
(E.Y.C. vol. II, pp. 376-377), and he owned 
the whole vill of Nafferton (Walter of 
Coventry, ibid) which included the 1 caru- 
cate in Awburn. He occurs from a little 
before 1180 until 1210. (Pipe Rolls, 
Henry II, Richard I, and John.) He was 
already occupying a public position in the 
former year. In 1181-1182 he was account- 
ing for the issues of Whitby Abbey to King 
Henry II (E.Y.C. vol. II, pp. 376-377. Pipe 
Roll, 32 Henry ID); and, after the death of 
Roger de Pont l’Evéque, Archbishop of 
York, in 1181, he was appointed one of the 
fermors of the vacant see. He was account- 
ing for its revenues in 1185. (Rot. de 
Dominabus, p. 3.) In 1186 he was one of 
the nominees of the Canons of York for the 
archbishopric (Eyton, Court, Household 
and Itinerary Of King Henry II, p. 271), but 
was not chosen because the king hoped to 
nominate his own natural son, Geoffrey. 

In 1189 Magister Roger Arundel was one 
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of the Justices holding Pleas and Conven. 
tions in Yorkshire, Cumberland and North- 
umberland (Eyton, ibid, p. 298), and 
remained a Justice Itinerant until shortly 
before his death. He occurs in the Pipe 
Rolls of Henry II, Richard I and John, and 
was evidently a man whose integrity, ability 
and tact won the respect of all three kings, 
The Charters witnessed by him were natur- 
ally numerous. They need not be detailed 
here, but it can be said that he was joined 
with John Arundel III as a witness to the 
Charter of Robert, Constable of Flam- 
borough, in the period 1180 to 1193 (E.Y.C. 
vol. II, p. 254), and that he witnessed the 
Charter of Jueta de Arches, a relation, in 
favour of her granddaughter, Isabella de 
Brus, in 1192. (E.Y.C. vol. I, pp. 428-429.) 

He died in 1210. King John took his 
lands into his own hand until 1213 when 
Magister Roger Arundel’s nephew and heir, 
Thomas de Holme, agreed to pay the king 
the exorbitant fine of 500 marks and a palfry 
for his uncle’s inheritance. (Rotuli de 
Oblatis et Finibus John, p. 491. Foss, Dic- 
tionary Of The Judges, p. 20. E.Y.C. vol. Il, 
pp. 376-377.) The Arundel interests in 
Awburn, Nafferton and Holme were thus 
joined together, but Pockthorpe seems to 
have remained separate, though Thomas de 
Holme may possibly have been the overlord 
under de Percy of the sub-tenant, who was 
either Geoffrey de Pockthorpe or his suc- 
cessor. Thomas de Holme also inherited 
his uncle’s 3 carucates in Driffield which 
made him a tenant in chief of the king, and 
the land in Beverley which made him a 
tenant of the Archbishop. 

The early descent of the Arundels of 
Holme is not too clear, but in the period 
1180-1193 they were represented by Robert 
de Holme, who, with Magister Roger 
Arundel and John Arundel III and others, 
witnessed the Charter of Robert, Constable 
of Flamborough, to the nuns and brethren 
of Watton. (E.Y.C. vol. II, p. 254.) Possibly 
Robert de Holme was the successor of John 
Arundel II. The John who witnessed this 
Charter was the son of Reginald de Sneaton 
and Agatha de Gardham. 

The Pipe Roll of 1196 shows John Arun- 
del III holding 1 knight's fee in Howdenshire 
under the Bishop of Durham (Pipe Roll, 
1196, p. 258), but this cannot have been 
either Holme or the Awburn, Nafferton and 
Pockthorpe fees because at that date Robert 
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de Holme was holding Holme, and Magister 
Roger Arundel was holding Awburn and 
Nafferton, and Geoffrey de Pockthorpe was 
holding Pockthorpe. Geoffrey de Pock- 
thorpe was owing 4 a mark in Yorkshire 
for omitting to obtain a licence in a matter 
where one was needed. (Pipe Roll, 1196, 
p. 180.) The fee of John Arundel III, there- 
fore, was outside these interests, but it is 
not clear whether he held it as one of the 
knights of Agnes de Percy, whose 4 fees in 
Howdenshire immediately preceded his own 
on the Roll, or whether this is the fee in 
Gardham formerly held by Agatha de 
Gardham, his mother. The Gardham fee 
was held directly under the Bishop of 
Durham, and not under Agnes de Percy. 
(E.Y.C. vol. II, p. 279.) 

Robert de Holme, who was _ holding 
Holme between 1180 and 1196, was suc- 
ceeded by Thomas de Holme, but the exact 
date has not been found. In 1203, Thomas 
de Holme as Thomas Arundel owed 2 marks 
for tallage in Yorkshire (Pipe Roll, 1203, 
p. 222), and 5 marks for selling wine con- 
trary to the assize in Lincolnshire (Ibid, 
p. 102), where he also had an interest. In 
1204 he paid off the balance of the debt in 
Yorkshire (Pipe Roll, 1204, p. 204) but the 
debt in Lincolnshire was still unliquidated 
to the tune of 40s. in 1206. (Pipe Roll, 
1206, p. 106.) 

Thomas de Holme was followed—date 
uncertain—by another Robert. In 1283 this 
Robert or his’successor of the same name 
witnessed a Charter as Sir Robert de Holme. 
(Kirkby Inquest, Surtees Society, vol. 49, 
p. 24n.) He held an interest in Middleton 
in the East Riding under de Ros (Ibid, p. 91), 
of which the Priors of Watton, Wartre and 
Ellerton, and the House of St. Giles of 
Beverley, and the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Peter’s of York held land, having ingress 
only through Robert de Holme. (Inquest, 
ibid, p. 91.) He was Lord of the Manor of 
Hornington in the West Riding holding 
under de Percy. (Ibid, p. 24.) Whether or 
not he still held Thomas de Holme’s interests 
in Awburn and Nafferton cannot be proved 
because the Kirkby Inquest only mentions 
the tenant in chief of these manors under the 
king, who was Alienora de Percy. (Inquest, 
ibid, pp. 57; 246.) The same applies to the 
Nomina Villarum of 1315. (Surtees Society, 
Nomina Villarum, 9 Edward II, vol. 49, 
P. 312.) Alienora de Percy was still tenant 
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in chief and no undertenants are mentioned, 
but the Records expressly state that Awburn, 
Nafferton and Pockthorpe were one knight’s 
fee and give the carucatage. It may be that 
the Arundels of Holme held under her. 


In 1299 King Edward I granted the manor, 
hamlets and appurtenances of Driffield to 
John of Brittany, Earl of Richmond (Sur- 
tees Society, ibid, p. 92) and in 1315 John 
of Brittany was again returned as in posses- 
sion. (Ibid, p. 307.) Possibly the Arundels 
still held under him but this is nowhere 
stated. 


In 1369, Johanna de Holme, relict of 
John de Holme of Lincoln, did homage for 
the land in Yorkshire she held juxta Bever- 
ley (Surtees Society, vol. 49, p. 460), but 
this no longer included all the land that had 
belonged to Thomas de Holme, of York- 
shire and Lincolnshire. 


There are several places called Holme in 
the East Riding, and doubtless the Godfrey 
de Holme (Pipe Roll, 1196, p. 172), Henry 
de Holme (Ibid, p. 181), and Walter de 
Holme (Ibid, p. 181), all in Yorkshire and 
all amerced in 1196, were the holders, but 
the Holme of the Arundels was Holme-on- 
the-Wolds, and it was held by Robert de 
Holme in 1196. This parish was joined to 
South Dalton in 1861 to form the united 
benefice of Dalton Holme, by which it is 
known to-day. The church of Holme-on- 
the Wolds is a ruin. The Reverend Colin A. 
Opie, Rector of Dalton Holme, has spent 
some time searching the Registers for Arun- 
dels but without success, and he says there 
are none now in the parish. The Reverend 
W. J. Atkinson, Vicar of Nafferton, reports 
the same about Nafferton. Awburn cannot 
be traced. , 


Concerning Pockthorpe, the early descent 
has proved elusive, but Geoffrey de Pock- 
thorpe, who was living in 1196 (Pipe Roll, 
1196, p. 180), appears to have been suc- 
ceeded eventually by Thomas de Pock- 
thorpe, who in 1284-1285 was dead, and his 
heirs owed the fine for his land. (Kirkby 
Inquest, ibid, p. 72.) These heirs were Emma 
and Henry de Pockthorpe. They held also 
an interest in Thorpe Eleys and in Rillington 
in the East Riding under the Earl of 
Aumile. (Inquest, ibid, pp. 274-275.) 

The only Arundel of the present day so 
far traced in the East Riding is a Mr. Arun- 
dale of Beverley; but there are various 
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families called Holme in Yorkshire. They 
have not yet been identified with the 
Arundels. 

(To be continued) 


L. L. NoRSworTHy. 


THE GRAHAMS OR GRAHAMES OF 
CLAVERHOUSE, VISCOUNTS OF DUN- 
DEE, AND THEIR HEIRS MALE 
(clxxxix. 141 and 188) 


At the first reference, under the foregoing 

title, I epitomized the effect of the two 
unpublished MS. Volumes on the subject by 
my late friend Mr. Alexander Wedderburn, 
K.C., author of The Wedderburn Book, 1898. 
Such MS. Volumes were directed in the main 
to the revision and amplification of the 
“Pedigree of the Grahams of Claverhouse 
Viscounts Dundee and of Their Heirs Male,” 
as set forth by him in such work; and, in 
my article at the first reference, I ventured 
to incorporate certain corrections and addi- 
tions of my own (all carefully indicated as 
such), in order to bring matters with com- 
plete accuracy right up to date. 

At the second reference I gave the list of 
all ‘Grahams: Burgesses” (1587-1829) 
“and Town Councillors” (1670-1723) “ of 
Dundee ”: likewise appearing in one of such 
two MS. Volumes; and I added my own 
notes concerning the seven members of the 
family of Grahame of Claverhouse included 
in such lists. 

Those two MS Volumes are of historical 
value, and, as I desire to assure their pre- 
servation to posterity—and to assure their 
preservation where they can readily be acces- 
sible to my fellow-countrymen—I should 
like to record in N. & Q. that I have now 
presented both such Volumes, together with 
copies of both such articles as and by way 
of Preface thereto, to the National Library 
of Scotland in Edinburgh. 


L. GRAHAM H. HorTon-SMITH. 
The Athenaeum, S.W. 1. 


BENJAMIN STILLINGFLEET, 1702-1771 
(Naturalist and Original Blue-stocking) 

UITE the opposite to a Beau Brummel, 

Benjamin Stillingfleet added a term to 

our language by his neglect of fashion’s 

dictates. 


When every other man at the 
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assemblies of Lady Mary Stuart Wortley 
Montague turned up decorously and pro- 
perly clad, according to contemporary dic. 
tates, in black silk stockings, Stillingfleet, 
whose merits were superior to his affluence, 
was forced to appear in his ordinary stock. 
ings of blue worsted. This peculiarity was 
accepted as indicative of the curious nature 
of these assemblies where intelligent con. 
versation was preferred to the pastime of 
card-playing then current. By an odd trans. 
ference Stillingfleet’s blue worsted stockings 
gave a nick-name to the type of literary lady 
whom Lady Mary was proud to receive. 


This achievement was quite unconscious, 
but Stillingfleet’s work on pasture grasses 
was in a different category. It was praised 
in his own day and a century and a half 
later received an encomium from no less a 
judge than Lord Ernle. It is perhaps appro- 
priate that Stillingfleet was born in Norfolk 
(1702) and educated at Norwich School 
whence he entered Trinity, Cambridge, as 
a sub-sizar in 1720 and graduated B.A. in 
1723. For such as he there was little choice 
of a profession and he settled at Felbrig in 
1724, becoming tutor to Ashe Windham’s 
son, William, who. was then seven years old. 
In 1726 he was disappointed of a Fellow- 
ship, and so apparently continued tutor to 
William Windham, who when 20 years old 
set out on the Grand Tour accompanied as 
was proper by his tutor. It has been said 
that Stillingfleet made valuable acquaint- 
ances abroad, but their value must have been 
something other than influence for he never 
achieved great place nor really valuable 
emoluments. 


When he came back to England in 1743 
his old employer provided for him by mak- 
ing him a pension of £100 a year—a sub- 
stantial sum in those days—until 1749. 
Exactly how he subsisted thereafter until he 
published his Miscellaneous tracts relating 
to Natural History in 1759 is not clear, but 
he lived in Panton Square and is said to 
have devoted himself to various literary 
efforts, the only one of which that has sur- 
vived seems to be The Calender of Flora, 
Swedish and English, made in the year 1755 
with The Calender of Flora from Theo- 
phrastus. This was dedicated to a noble 
Lord in the best tradition of an impecunious 
writer looking for patronage and was more 
successful than many such attempts. Lord 
Barrington, the chosen peer, got Stillingfleet 
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a job worth £100 a year. It was surveyor 
of Savoy Barracks and the guardroom at 
the Tilt Yard at St. James’ and Kensington. 
With overflowing generosity Stillingfleet 
gave half of his stipend to an orphaned 
niece and widowed sister, getting himself 
described half humorously, half sympa- 
thetically, as “‘ this philosopher who lives in 
a garret in the winter that he may support 
some near relatives who depend upon him.” 


It was as a translator that Stillingfleet 
achieved some literary success. The year 
after the Miscellaneous Tracts he trans- 
lated The Honour and Dishonour of Agri- 
culture from the Spanish of Father Fajro 
and signed it “ by a Farmer in Cheshire ”; 
or if he did not translate it he edited it, 
according to Nichols’ Literary Anecdotes, 
and he is also credited with having directed 
William Hudson to Linnaeus and with per- 
suading him to write his Flora Anglica 1762. 
Another work was A discourse concerning 
the irritability of some flowers translated 
from the Italian of Count G. D. dal Corolo. 
Again Richard Weston, our earliest agricul- 
tural bibliographer and a contemporary, 
attributed to him An essay on the theory of 
agriculture intended as a rational system of 
that art, London 1760, 8vo., but this is 
signed “ by a Farmer ” and has been ascribed 
to John Ball by Donald McDonald, Agricul- 
tural Writers 1200-1800, 1908, for what 
reason is not very clear. 


The Miscellaneous Tracts relating to 
Natural History, on which Stillingfleet’s 
reputation now rests, was translated from 
the Latin of the Amoenitates Academicae 
and comprised six essays from Linnaeus 
with Observations on Grasses by the trans- 
lator. Four editions appeared between 
1759 and 1791. Only five years after the 
first edition Walter Harte (Essays on Hus- 
bandry 1764) could remark that consider- 
able attention had also “been paid to the 
ingenious and very curious remarks upon 
grasses by Mr. Stillingfleet who has given 
us these northern discoveries (of Linnaeus) 
in more full detail.” 


The nineteenth century rendered him 
seater praise. John Donaldson (Agricul- 
tural Biography 1854) regards his observa- 
lions on grass as very correct and judicious 
and his drawings of them good, although he 
estimated that only about half a dozen plants 
admit cultivation by the farmer. He adds 
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“this short treatise led to the subsequent 
works on the subject.” Ernle confirms this 
opinion by the categorical statement that 
Stillingfleet had distinguished the good and 
bad herbage by excellent illustrations of the 
kinds best calculated to produce the richest 
hay and finest pastures. Loudon, that 
cautious Scot, merely allows that he was in- 
teresting as a promoter of the introduction 
of artificial grasses. 


The highest opinion was not entirely in 
accord with some contemporary estimates. 
Thomas Comber Jun. of East Newton, 
Yorks., had in June 1764 lately applied him- 
self to the perusal of Mr. Mills’s account of 
the grasses, for gathering the seeds of which 
by hand, premiums had been assigned by 
the Society for Encouragement of Arts etc. 
Mills had given all the light on the subject 
which he could derive from Mr. Stilling- 
fleet’s essays “‘and the delineations of the 
several grasses which that ingenious inquirer 
had formed ” but Comber found the instruc- 
tions insufficient. He found it difficult to 
identify the grasses from the drawings, which 
were in black and white, and could natur- 
ally only show the grasses in one particular 
stage of their growth. He had collected 
some grasses but was doubtful about his 
identifications as were some people to whom 
he had shown both the specimens and the 
drawings: so he sent his complaints and his 
specimens to the editors of Museum Rusti- 
cum et Commerciale, an evanescent agricul- 
tural periodical of that day. These com- 
plaints were printed and the grasses fully 
and explicitly identified in editorial foot- 
notes with a slight tinge of asperity. There 
may have been some grounds for Comber’s 
complaint for I and my small daughter have 
found a similar difficulty when using the 
coloured plates in a later work—R. W. 
Dickson’s Practical Agriculture of 1805— 
but a little more expertise would probably 
not have encountered it: and it does not 
detract from Stillingfleet’s achievement. 

In the second edition of Miscellaneous 
Tracts Stillingfleet claims that he had tested 
several species of grasses in experimental 
plots on the estate of Mr. Price, at Foxley, 
Herefordshire, and in this work he first pro- 
posed the English, or as he termed them, 
trivial names still used for our commoner 
grasses, and Coke of Norfolk was enabled 
to give the children of his tenants sufficient 
simple lessons in botany so that they could 
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scour the countryside to procure him stocks 
of seeds. 

Besides these works the industrious and 
ambitious Benjamin planned a General His- 
tory of Husbandry, a magnum opus which 
he did not live long enough to bring to 
fruition, although he left behind him six 
volumes of manuscript which he had 
accumulated towards this design. Selections 
of this work, trivial to a reader of nearly 
two centuries later, were published in 
William Coxe’s Life and Select Works of 
Benjamin Stillingfleet 1811 (3 vols. London 
80.). The History was to have been in two 
parts, the first dealing with ancient, the 
second with modern husbandry. Coxe says 
that under the first head, after casting a 
rapid glance over the ruder ages of Society, 
he traces its progress from Egypt and Greece 
to Italy. Under the second he proposed to 
examine the state of this first necessary art 
in every quarter of the world (bold fellow); 
then to exhibit its progress in Britain; and 
finally to lay down an improved system both 
in principle and practice. The selection 
Coxe printed contains some annotated ex- 
tracts and some notes on early agricultural 
writers, Fitzherbert, Tusser and so on, the 
latest mentioned being Lord Bacon, but 
these include nothing of special import to- 
day, whatever they may have been when 
written. 

Though he did not achieve the comple- 
tion of his most ambitious work, Stilling- 
fleet deserves a corner in the memories of 
agriculture for his work on the introduction 
of improved grasses for hay and pasture, 
although this was first published in the same 
year as that of Richard North, a nursery 
gardener near Westminster Bridge, Lambeth, 
entitled An account of the different kinds of 
grasses propagated in England for the 
Improvement of Corn and pasture lands, 
Lawns and Walks. London. 1759. 8o.' 


G. E. FUSSELL. 
* See Journ. Min. Agric. Sept. 1931. 


MARRIAGES OF HERTFORDSHIRE 
PERSONS AT ST. MARY’S ALDER- 
MANBURY 
THs church according to Hennessy’s 

Novum Repertorium was of very old 


foundation. He alludes to a_sepulchral 
inscription dated 1116 (17th Henry I) and 
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mentions a priest or curate called William 
de Aldermanbir who died in 1200. 

Sir William Dugdale calls it S. Mary 
Aldermanchurch and mentions it as being 
with others in the ancient Patronage of the 
Prior and Convent of Christ Church, 
Canterbury. 

One of the murderers of the young 
Princes in the Tower is said to have died 
here, having possibly taken sanctuary. Stow 
alludes to it as a fair church within a church- 
yard and cloister adjoining. The cloister has 
disappeared and only a small portion of the 
churchyard remains on the south side with 
only two modern memorials in it. He 
mentions that three Lord Mayors were in- 
terred in the church: 1. Sir William Estfield! 
knight of the bath, mayor in 1538, who was 
a great benefactor to this church. He built 
the steeple and changed their old bells into 
five tunable ones and also gave £100 to other 
works of this church. 

2. John Middleton mercer, mayor in 1472. 

3. Sir William Browne, mayor in 1507. 

Sir Thomas Gresham’s wife, Dame Mary, 
was buried here in 1538. 

Edward Calamy, a distinguished Puritan 
opponent of Episcopacy, was incumbent 
here from 1639-62.? 

One of these two memorials is of great 
historical interest and was a gift to the 
nation by Charles Clement Walker, Esq., of 
Lilleshall Old Hall, Shropshire, in memory 
of John Heminge and Henry Condell, fellow 
actors and personal friends of William 
Shakespeare, and had it not been for their 
esteemed regard for their friend in collecting 
all his writings and publishing them regard- 
less of pecuniary loss, his works would have 
been unknown to posterity. This memorial 
should be photographed and the inscriptions 
on it circulated throughout all places of our 
Empire. 

1628. July 8. Herbert Awbry of County 
of Harford [Hertford?] & Elizabeth Bedell 
dau. of Matthew Bedell. 

1631. Jan. 3. Charles Kay of Langley in 
Heritfordshire and Susan Hudson of New- 
castle. 

1651. Feb. 23. Peter White of Hogsden 
[Hoddesdon] and Mary Ward of Chessom. 


[ ] 
* Wilberforce Jenkinson on London Churches 


before the Great Fire calls Estfield, Englefield. 
* Newcourt Repertorium, p. 433. 
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1652. Apr. 24. Robert Tinee [Tingey?] of 
Hodsden co. Hartford and Joane White of 
the same toune and County. ; 

1654. Oct. 10 were maryed by Chris- 
topher Packe Alderman and one of the 
JP’s, Mr. Ambrose Broomskell, Gentl. of 
Northall co Hartford and Mrs. Rachel 
Broadgate, widdow of par. of Martinn 
Vintry and then maryed by Mr. Calamy the 
same day abovesaid. Published intention 
was made 3 market days by the Register of 
Martin Vintree. 

1656. Sep. 21, 28, Oct. 5. Intention etc. 
between Henry Man of this Par and Elisa- 
beth Langley of Buntingford co Hertford 
put in Congregation and no exception 
Certificate was delivered vnto the sayd 
Henry Man the [ ] 

1667. Oct 16. William Aylward of the 
par. of St. Peter, co. Heartford and Martha 
Nicol of Chiping [Chipping Barnett] co. 
aforesaid. 

1668. Sep. 18. James Knight of Betlow 
in the parish of Tring, co. Heartford and 
Ann Grouer of Flamsteede of the same 
County. 

1668. Nov 12. John Skidmore of Rick- 
mersworth co Heartford, widdower and 
Hanah Ayer of the same parish. 

1669. Jan 1. John Dale of Stepney and 
Ann Sleape of St. Steuens pr. of St Albans 
co. Hartford. 

1669. Oct 1. Robert Daue of St Albans, 
co. Heartford, bach. and Hannah Aylward 
of the same. 

1670. June 9. Tho. Scott of St Albans 
co. Hartford and Hester Rolfe of the parish 
of St. Steuens nere St Albans in the county 
aforesaid. 

1697. Mar 10. William Gossuch of Hart- 
ford and Ann Kinch of Dianah [Dionis] 
Back Church London by Mr. Butler. 

1701. Nov 9. Nathaniel Nixon? of East 
Barnet, co. Hartford and Alice Goody of 
this parish by Dr. Butler. 

1704. Oct 22. Thomas Wood of Hoggs- 
den [Hoddesdon] in Hartfordshire and Ann 
Johnson of Shoreditch by Dr. Butler. 

1704. Nov 16. John Scott of Stepney and 
Ann Godfrey of Amwell in Hartfordshire 
by Dr. Butler. 

1705. Sep 10. John Sanders of Bpp Staf- 
ford [Bishop’s Stortford] in Hartfordshire 
and Sarah Wallis of Cheshunt of ye same 
County by Dr. Butler. 

1707. Sept 9. William Halleywell of St. 
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Dunstans in the West and Ann Godman of 
Eastwick, Hertfordshire by Dr. Butler. 

1710. April 13. Thomas Richardson of 
St Andrews in Hearford [Hertford] Town 
in Hearfordshire and Elizabeth Brace of the 
Parish of St Mary Aldermanbury, London 
by Dr. Butler. 

1710. June 1. Thomas Legett of St 
Albans in Hertford and Mary Barrett of 
St. Olives Southwark Surre [Surrey] by 
Dr. Butler. 

1714. Nov 18. William Marshall of 
Hitchin co Hertfordshire and Mary Haruey 
of St Giles’s Cripplegate London by the Rev. 
Mr. Nathaniel Marshall. 

1714. Dec 7. William Green of Edlestre 
[Elstree] co Hertfordshire & Elizabeth Loue- 
well of St Bartholomew the Great, London 
by Dr. Butler. 

1717. Dec 4. Benjamin How of St 
Andrew Undershaft, London and Ann King 
of the parish of Harpended [Harpenden] 
co. Hertford by the Rev. Mr. Smith. 

1729. June 7. Stephen King of North 
Hall [Northaw] and Mary Mansfield of Hat- 
field in the Comy of Hartford pr Jos. Smith. 

1734. Oct 29. The Rev Henry Petts of 
the Parish of St John in Hertfordshire, 
Batchelor and Love Mason of the parish of 
St Dunstan in the West, London, Spinster 
by Mr. Seagrave. 

1761. Aug 27. Thomas Bailey of Royston 
in co. Hertford, bach, and Mary Maling of 
this par, spr. L. by Mm. Purkis, Curate. 

1765. Feb 19. James Low (M) of this 
par. bach. and Ann Moore of Chipping 
Barnet co Hertford, spr. L. By J. Laurence. 
Witns. William Rippin, Thos Marsh. 

1790. May 11. Henry Arrowsmith of this 
parish, bach and Frances Burn of Redborne 
co. Hertford, widow L. By James Maidman, 
Minister. Witn. Sam! Clee Hacknell, Wm 
Reynolds. 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 


COLABA, BOMBAY, MONUMENTAL 


INSCRIPTIONS 
"THE following inscriptions from the old 
cemetery at Colaba, Bombay, were 
copied in January, 1948, by Colonel J. B. 
Harrison, Indian Army. 
ASHENDEN, William, Mr., chief officer of ship 
Canning; died 15 Aug. 1857, aged 25. 
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AyRTon, Frederick, Esq., solicitor of 
Supreme Court of Judicature, Bombay; 
died 24 Nov. 1824, aged 47. 

BENNETT, Charles Luxmore, Captain, H.M. 
86th Regt., son of Alexander, late of 
Exchequer Office, London, and Anne 
his wife; died 16 Aug. 1842, aged 31. 

Bow Les, Catherine, wife of John, band- 
master, H.M. 20th (or East Devon) 
Regt.; died 4 June, 1823, aged 30, leav- 
ing a husband and 3 children. 

Brooke, Henry Buckingham; died 2 April 
1866, aged 47. 

BROOKE, Constance Mary, daughter of last, 
died 16 Dec. 1865, aged 17 months. 
CaRTLEDGE, Sarah Ann, wife of James, died 
26 March 1866, aged 32, also her infant 

daughter. 

CLIFTON, Maria Eleanor, wife of Charles 
Walter, late judge of Poona; born 3 
March 1834; died 17 April 1865. 

CrOCKETT, Oliver Richard, died 11 June 
1865, aged 29. 

Duins, Robert Nepean, died 21 June, 1863, 
aged 46; erected by his widow. 

Duins, Rosa Anne, wife of R.N.; died at 
sea 11 July 1863, leaving a brother and 
sisters in England. 

EDGERLEY, Richard Jones, Major, late 29th 
Regt., B.N.I. (no date). 

GILBERT, John, Lieut., H.M. 20th Regt.; died 
at Colaba 17 —— 1823, aged 41 (stone 
very worn, reading doubtful). 

HENSMAN, William, midshipman of Messrs. 
Green’s ship Result; died on board the 
Hon’ble Company’s ship Acbar, 9 Oct. 
1857, aged 18. Born at Northampton. 

Horton, Sidney Lloyd, Lieut., 14th Light 
Dragoons; died 20 May 1844, aged 28. 

MULKERN, Joseph, Lieut., H.M. 65th Regt.; 
died 25 Dec. 1821, aged 24. 

Penrice, Anthony, Master, barque Agin- 
court; died 7 July 1864, aged 40; erected 
by his numerous friends. 

SHANNON, Thomas, Pte., grenadier company, 
H.M. 95th or Derbyshire Regt., died 
at Colaba 12 Nov. 1857, aged 37; 
erected by the officers, N.C.Os and men 
of his company. 


(BRIGADIER) H. BULLOCK. 
c/o Lloyd’s Bank, New Delhi. 
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W. H. BLACK 
(cxci. 95-8, 139-40, 163, 185; excii. 76, 261) 


I HAVE been able to gather a good deal 

more material concerning this learned 
antiquary and Mill Yard minister since dis. 
covering the volume of his diary in Chet. 
ham’s Library, Manchester. 

An enquiry at the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, has procured me some interesting 
information from Dr. R. W. Hunt, the 
Keeper of the Western Manuscripts. Black’s 
work in Oxford seems to have been con- 
fined to the compiling of the Catalogue of 
the Ashmole MSS., then in the Ashmolean 
Museum, which (writes Dr. Hunt) “ shows 
him to have been an excellent scholar.” In 
June 1830, he had been recommended to the 
University by (Sir) Frederick Madden and 
there exists a specimen description dated 
“W. H. B. 2/11/30.” In 1832 he was 
living at 9 Clarendon Place, Oxford (cf. letter 
to Madden in B.M. Eg. 2839, f. 155). At 
the end of 1832, Madden evidently offered 
him a place at the British Museum (ibid. 
f. 290) and he was back in London by 1834 
(letter to S. Grimaldi, B.M. Add. 34189, 
f. 27). Dr. Hunt concludes his note to me 
by saying: “ We possess the clean sheets of 
part of the Ashmole Catalogue, which Black 
began to receive in July 1835 in London, 
but the work was long-drawn-out and did 
not finally appear till 1845, and then with- 
out preface or index. The notes for the 
preface were presented to us in 1905 by 
Mr. R. Hovenden, the genealogist (now 
MS. Ashmole 1834, No. 33549, in our Sum- 
mary Catalogue of Western Manuscripts, 
Vol. VI, p. 259).” From this note, it is 
clear that Black was already an antiquary of 
standing at the age of twenty-one, when 
Madden recommended him to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 

Dr. Hunt (in a letter of 30 April 1947) has 
kindly called my attention to the fact that 
four letters have come into the possession 
of the library, dated 1830, from Black to his 
pastor, Rev. John Farrent, and three dated 
between 1830 and 1832 from Farrent to 
Black. In a letter of 15 March 1830, Black 
writes to Farrent of his “secret purpose of 
being a minister of the gospel,” but he re- 
marks that the purpose must be kept secret 
“until I shall be fit for that awful and 
delightful charge, and until circumstances 
shall let me throw off my present veil.” It 
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appears that Black had then been baptized 
for about eighteen months. 

Black’s connection with John Farrent is 
interesting. Farrent was minister from 1817 
till 1832 of Borough Road Baptist Church, 
Southwark. This church had been an old 
General Baptist foundation. It was rent 
asunder by doctrinal disputes, helped to 
found the evangelical General Baptist New 
Connection, was divided by ministers who 
became Calvinistic and from 1799 till 1809 
had J. B. Shenston as pastor (see cxci. 163). 
Negligence led to a loss of both records and 
premises. The New Connection assisted in 
the securing of a fresh building in Great 
Suffolk Street. A student of Dan Taylor, 
John Preston, became minister in 1811 and 
remained till 1815, enforcing the church with 
an influx of members from the old General 
Baptist Church in Church Lane. Black, who 
became a member under Farrent and was a 
member in 1828, became custodian of 
records. In 1826, Shenston had become 
elder of the Calvinistic Seventh-day Baptist 
Church in Devonshire Square. Black be- 
came a Calvinistic Sabbatarian (although he 
repudiated this particular term) and the 
records of Borough Road Church were 
barely rescued. Later on, Black became 
Unitarian in theology and went from Devon- 
shire Square to Mill Yard. (Cf. W. T. 
Whitley: ‘ The Baptists of London,’ pp. 109f 
(London: 1928)). It will be seen from these 
details that Black was in close touch with 
Farrent at a formative period of his life 
before becoming definitely an observer of 
the Seventh-day Sabbath. 

At cxcii. 78 I was in error in saying that 
he remained at the Public Record Office till 
his death. I cannot say whether or not he 
accepted the post at the British Museum but 
his petition to the House of Commons was 
ordered to be printed, 15 August 1836. From 
this, it appears that he entered fully into 
the service of the Record Commission, after 
having done some previous editorial work 
for it, about Midsummer 1834. Black con- 
tinued in its service till its expiry, when on 
31 March 1838) he was dismissed with a 
quarter’s salary. The first Public Record 
Office Act and the establishment of the 
Department was in August 1838. A year 
later, in August 1839, Black, who had 
acquired the Welsh language, was appointed 
at the suggestion of Lord Langdale to survey 
the Welsh Records. He had completed this 
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survey by the end of April 1840, when he 
applied to the Department for further em- 
ployment, and a month later he accepted a 
proposal that he should be employed in the 
Records of the Comptroller of the Ex- 
chequer. This employment lasted until 
Black received a permanent post in 1841. 
On 25 February 1841 he was appointed 
permanently to the Record Establishment as 
an Assistant Keeper, 2nd Class.. Black re- 
tired on 31 March 1853 and received a pen- 
sion from 31 March 1854. He seems there- 
fore to have weathered the disputes with 
Sir Francis Palgrave which were reflected in 
his diary. I owe this information to Charles 
Drew, Esq., of the Public Record Office. 
The Christian Reformer (1815-1863) was 
a Unitarian periodical of somewhat conser- 
vative views founded by Robert Aspland 
and continued by his son, R. B. Aspland, 
M.A. (cf. H. McLachlan, ‘The Unitarian 
Movement in the Religious Life of Eng- 
land’ [London 1934]). Year by year it re- 
ported the General Baptist Assembly as a 
Unitarian gathering holding specific views 
upon the subject of adult baptism. There 
are references to W. H. Black as a member 
of this body (Vol. VII, new series, 1840, p. 
485) which leave no doubt of the association 
of the group with “the Unitarian interest.” 
Black was present at a meeting of the Kent 
General Baptist Association (Vol. X, ns., 
1843, pp. 388ff), a Unitarian body in 
theology, and it is interesting that this 
gathering took place a year before he went 
to Mill Yard as pastor. The Vol. I of the 
further “‘ New Series ” (Jan.-Dec. 1845) con- 
tains a report of the General Baptist 
Assembly (p. 521f). It met at Worship 
St. Chapel, Finsbury, and Black preached 
from John xvii. 23, and spoke at the subse- 
quent meeting. The references leave no 
doubt of the Christological position which 
Black had reached and link up with the 
notebook at Bristol as underlining his in- 
terest in the General Baptist churches as a 


whole which supported a Unitarian 
theology. 
Mr. Drew called my attention to a 


number of letters from Black, largely on 
theological and personal matters, which 
came from Hartwell House, Buckingham- 
shire, and which are still in existence. En- 
quiries at the Records Preservation Section 
of the British Records Association and from 
the Buckinghamshire County Archivist have 
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failed to reveal them so far but they are 
either stored away at the Records Preserva- 
tion Section or at Aylesbury and will appear 
in due course. The details of work under- 
taken by Black during his tenure of office 
can be found in the Annual Reports of the 
Deputy-Keeper for the appropriate period. 


After his retirement, Black undertook 
various pieces of work as an antiquary and 
a cataloguer of manuscripts. The Rev. 
Roger Thomas, M.A., the present secretary 
of the Dr. Williams’s Trust, has called my 
attention to the fact that, between 1858 and 
1863, Black prepared the catalogue of manu- 
scripts in the Dr. Williams’s Library. The 
Trustees seem to have employed him as the 
most likely and suitable person for the work. 
His catalogue in its completed form suffers 
from the omission of any sort of index. 
There is little reference to the matter in the 
Trustees’ minute-book of the period, save as 
to the progress of the work, and it is not 
certain whether their letter-books are extant. 
The incident is interesting and°again shows 
the extent of Black’s reputation as an anti- 
quary, but little detail concerning it has 
survived. 


In 1856, the British Archaeological Asso- 
ciation held their annual meetings at Bridge- 
water and Bath and an account appears in 
the Illustrated Times of 20 September 1856. 
Black, as a prominent member of the Asso- 
ciation, appears both in the text of the 
article and in the illustrations. 


There is an interesting reference to Black 
in ‘Chetham Miscellanies,’ Vol. II (Chet- 
ham Society, 0.s., Manchester, 1854), p. 12F. 
In prefacing an important Chester manu- 
script, the Lancashire antiquary, Mr. J. B. 
Yates, refers to the confused state of the 
archives at Chester Castle, where are housed 
the Manuscript Records of the Palatinate 
Courts, civil and criminal, from the time of 
Henry III till their final abolition. They 
had been examined, cleansed and arranged 
in some measure by Black in 1839-40 and 
again in 1852 as part of the work assigned 
him at the suggestion of Lord Langdale. The 
two surveys were ordered to be printed by 
the House of Commons and form the 
“Survey of the Records of Wales and 
Chester,” made by Mr. Black in 1839-40, 
and ‘ Report’ dated 31 March 1840, printed 
in the ‘ Appendix ’ to Deputy Keeper’s first 
‘Report to the Queen &c.,’ and also the 
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‘Further Survey by Mr. Black in 1852’ and 
“Report” dated 31 December 1852, and 
printed 9 March 1853. Black confesses his 
inability to do much with such an immense 
mass of confused documents. In the Journal 
of the British Archaeological Association is 
an account of a lecture which Black de. 
livered upon the subject at Chester on 3] 
July 1849. 


An interesting sidelight upon Black as a 
minister is contained in N. & Q.; 3rd §, 
VII, 4 Feb 1865, p. 7. A correspondent, 
“ Josephus,” says that he recently discovered 
the meeting-place of the Seventh-day Bap- 
tists “‘ and having heard therein an excellent 
sermon,” he requests further information, 
There is an editorial reply which outlines 
the tenets of the sect but falls into error by 
saying that it sprang up about 1670. The 
editor mentions two meeting-places in 
London, at Mill Yard and at Eldon St, 
Finsbury, as well as “nine or ten societies 
in the West of England” held together by 
endowments. The information is inaccu- 
rate, as the Eldon Street meeting had come to 
an end by this time. Services ceased there 
in 1849 and, although continued at Austin 
St. for a few years, the last member had 
died on 11 Nov. 1863 (Whitley, op. cit., p. 
119). By 1865 the meeting-house at Natton, 
near Tewkesbury, was the last survivor in 
the West Country. 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT. 


(To be concluded) 


AN ASSUMED NAME 


FROM the Bristol Mirror of 18 July 1863: 
“ Deaths.—June 15 after a short ill- 
ness, while on the march from Acquia 
Creek to Fairfax C.H., Virginia, U.S., in 
his 25th year, Charles Holden (serving in 
the 13th New Jersey Volunteers, 12th Army 
Corps, under the assumed name of Charles 
E. Somerville) youngest son of the late 
Henry George Holden Esq. of the Public 
Record Office, Rolls Chapel, Chancery Lane, 
and Kentish Town, Middlesex.” 
I send this in case some one seeking the 
fate of this man might be misled by his 
assuming another surname. 


C. Roy HUDLESTON. 
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ENGLISHMEN IN ITALY AND THE 
REVOLUTION OF 1848 


THE close and sympathetic consideration 
which the English public afforded to the 
Italian Risorgimento is often said to be the 
result of Liberal and Radical hospitality to 
Italian exiles. The great centres of Whig 
influence, Holland House and Lansdowne 
house, opened their doors, and the Edin- 
burgh Review opened its columns, to the 
talent which was cast forth from the 
peninsula. Ugo Foscolo, as the Italian 
republican Cattaneo declared, gave new Italy 
a new institution, that of exile. For he was 
followed by General Pepe, hero of Neapoli- 
tan insurrection, Santa Rosa, instigator of 
revolt in Piedmont, and Mazzini, arch con- 
spirator and spider of the trafila. Others, 
who had not achieved such prominence in 
Italy, made a name in England, either as 
teachers, like Gabriele Rossetti, or as indus- 
trious administrators like Panizzi.’ 

English sympathy in the 1848 revolution 
was not so much the expression of a policy 
by Palmerston, as it was to be in 1859-1860; 
but rather the free uninhibited action of 
individuals in Italy itself.* These individuals 
never worked in anything like concert, 
indeed, it is extremely unlikely that they 
knew of each others’ activities sufficiently to 
make any common aim possible. The prece- 
dent for individual action in Italian affairs 
was familiar, indeed, it was the initiator of 
the period of constitutional revolution in 
January 1848. The precedent was set by 
Lord William Bentinck, Admiral of the 
Mediterranean Fleet in 1812, who had 
modernised the feudal constitution of Sicily 
so successfully that according to one his- 
torian, the Sicilians would have been content 
to remain after 1815 as an island state under 


*The Times was not particularly sympathetic, 
and in 1848 was openly hostile. 

*For a full and detailed account of the friend- 
ships and activities of these and other Italian exiles 
in England, see M. C. W. Wicks: The Italian 
on in England (Manchester University Press, 

* Palmerston was surprised by the complete 
defeat of the Italians at Custozza, and it led him to 
hastily recognize the new French Republic in 
848, so they could jointly intervene and prevent 
war. But it was too late, for by October 
Schwarzenberg had got control of foreign policy 
in the Austrian Empire, and was saying of Palmer- 
ston “ if he wants war, he shall have it” (A. J. P. 
Taylor: The Italian Problem in European Diplo- 
macy, Manchester University Press, 1934, p. 191). 
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British protection.* So solicitous was Lord 
William that before he sailed away, he made 
old King Ferdinand I promise that the 
constitution should remain. This promise 
was not kept, and the first thing that the 
Sicilians demanded in January was a return 
to their Constitution of 1812. 

One of the most unique of the Englishmen 
in Italy at this time was Thomas Ward. He 
is generally agreed to have been either a 
groom, jockey, bookmaker or trainer, for 
he came to Italy with a reputation for being 
able to handle horses. He could handle men 
and women, too, for in 1842 he became a 
Baron in the service of the Duke of Lucca 
—Carlo Ludovico (1824-1847). Some say 
he owed this position to helping the Duke’s 
horse to win at the Florentine Races; others, 
that he helped the Duke in his love-affairs. 
The Sardinian envoy even regarded him as 
an Austrian spy, who was making money 
out of the Lucchese finances on the sly. He 
was certainly shrewd, for he was responsible 
for helping Carlo Ludovico out of trouble 
with the 123,000 odd populace of his duchy. 
For the Lucchese, inspired by Pius IX’s 
concessions to the Romans, demanded a 
Civic Guard, which was reluctantly granted. 
The Duke foresaw that this would merely be 
the beginning of fresh concessions and 
decided to resign his duchy. (He was due to 
do this in any case, as he was scheduled by 
Metternich to become Duke of Parma on 
the death of Napoleon’s widow, when Lucca 
was to go to Tuscany.) Ward went to Vienna 
and negotiated with Metternich, with the 
result that Lucca was handed over to Tus- 
cany for 9,000 francesconi per month, and 
an additional 500,000 francs per annum. So 
Carlo Ludovico was freed from the un- 
pleasant necessity of keeping down the 
revolution. Subsequent reshuffles of terri- 
tory in this area led to the Fivizanno episode, 
which might be regarded as the beginnings 
of actual resistance to the Metternich 
system.° 

A more positive service to the revolution 
of 1848 was rendered by two other English- 
men of different outlook. Richard Cobden, 
economist, and Lord Minto, Lord President 
of the Council in the Whig Government. It 
is hard to say which of these two had the 


*G. F. H. & J. Berkeley: Italy in the Making 
(Cambridge University Press, 1940), p. 54. 

*For Ward and the Fivizanno question, see 
Berkeley pp. 242-4 and Appendix A. 
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greater effect. Cobden, as the exponent of 
the doctrine of Free Trade, was only appre- 
ciated at his true worth by Cavour and a 
few others, yet at every town in the 
peninsula he had been received with popular 
demonstrations and banquets. For he was, 
in the simplest analysis of the average Italian, 
a person who had “ made the greatest of 
living statesmen his disciple, subjugated 
wrong-headed opinion and stormed the 
stronghold of rebellious interests, and who, 
while he had obeyed the law, gave orders 
to the law.””’ 

Cobden was fully aware of the character 
with which he was being invested, and 
realised that the Italians in Austria were 
using the demonstrations in his honour for 
their own ends.* A striking example of this 
appeared in June 1847 when he visited 
Venice, when the Austrian Governor ex- 
pressed disapproval, and the reception had 
to be held in ostentatious secrecy on the 
island of Giudecca. It was even worse at 
Trieste, for there one of his supporters was 
exiled for his enthusiasm for the great 
Englishman.° 

Lord Minto’s visit was equally important. 
Whether he was sent out by Palmerston in 
the middle of 1847 to stir up revolution all 
over Italy (as the Russian Ambassador 
virtually accused Palmerston of doing), or 
whether he had a secret mission to ask 
Pius IX to intervene and stop clerical 
agitation in Ireland, or whether he was 
merely fact-finding, with a general brief for 
Liberal reforms as a whole, he certainly 
acted as a kind of catalyst for agitation. 


* The influence of English thought and constitu- 
tional practice on the mind of Cavour should not 
be neglected. His scientific farming, banking, 
Lake Maggiore Steamboat Company, and Rail- 
way ventures, were all conscious imitations of what 
good Liberals were doing in England. But we are 
here concerned with Englishmen in Italy, not Eng- 
lish Ideas. The interesting thing would be the dis- 
covery of some English engineers and contractors 
who helped Cavour with his policy. (Railways 
were quite a moral issue at this time. One Pope 
is said to have disapproved of them because they 
brought too many paupers into Rome, while the 
Naples-Portici line had to be constructed without 
tunnels, as they were considered immoral. One 
could imagine an English engineer’s reaction to this 
point of view if he came south.) 

* Tommaseo’s address at Venice; G. M. 


Trevelyan: Manin and the Venetian Revolution of 
1848 (Longmans, 1923), p. 52, n2. 
* Morley: Life of Cobden (London, 1903), p. 440. 
* Dall’Ongaro, the poet. 
(Trevelyan op cit. p. 53). 


He went to Venice 
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Palmerston only informed the Cabinets of 
Vienna and Paris that Minto was being sent 
after the Prince Consort had urged him to 
do so.*° 

For Minto as a personality was more 
effective than Minto as the constitutional 
adviser to established authority. His very 
side-whiskers belied his Whiggery, for whis- 
kers as far back as Cicero’s time denoted 
a certain degree of radicalism. He readily 
received the leaders of agitation, as befitted 
the father-in-law of the famous Lord John 
Russell, and though he refused to receive 
La Masa, Leader of the Sicilian agitators, 
yet he forwarded the memorial they wished 
to present to Palmerston. He was capable, 
too, of those lapses of diplomatic tact which 
can mean so much, like dispersing a cheer- 
ing crowd by calling for three cheers for 
l’independenza Italiana."* 

Minto’s discreet pilgrimage, from Turin 
to Florence, and from Florence to Rome, 
was not punctuated by any startling advice 
on his part. He was primarily a conciliator, 
and frequently had to act knowing that the 
British Government would not alter the 
territorial settlement of Vienna. He pre- 
vented Admiral Parker (who as_ naval 
commander in the Mediterranean might be 
persuaded to bar the passage of Austrian 
troops to Sicily) from going to Naples, and 
held out a constitution to the Sicilians 
which the English Cabinet refused to 
guarantee. The time he spent in Italy (from 
October 1847 to April 1848, by which time 
the revolution was well under way) led him 
to become very pessimistic about the 
Italians, and he wrote to his son-in-law, 
“Rogues and fools and cowards form the 
whole stock-in-trade of this country in the 
article of public men.’’’” 

Perhaps the most gallant of all was 
Colonel Hugh Forbes, commander of 900 
troops of the Roman Republic stationed at 
Terni, some sixty miles north-east of Rome. 
He at least was active enough. His gallantry 
can be said to have contributed to the safe 
escape of Garibaldi in that epic summer of 
1849. Hugh Forbes and his son followed 
the red-shirted leader in their white summer 
suits on the great march northwards. Once 
in Garibaldi’s absence, Forbes helped Anita 


A. J. P. Taylor: op. cit. p. 40. 

1! Ashley: Life of Palmerston, 1846-65 (London, 
1876), vol. i., p. 36. 

A.J. P. Taylor: op. cit. p. 68. 
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to rally the little band which surrounded the 
single Garibaldian cannon, when it was 
attacked by an Austrian advance guard. At 
the port of embarkation—Cesanatico— 
Garibaldi devoted his energies to getting the 
boats out of the harbour over the rough 
breakers while Hugh Forbes guarded the 
inland entrance to the town till the rest were 
aboard. As G. M. Trevelyan has said, “ He 
and his white top hat deserve a place in the 
Garibaldian legend.”** Forbes was captured 
on 2 August by the Austrian fleet, and im- 
prisoned at Pola. He was released through 
the efforts of his wife and the British 
Ministers. 

These four, Baron Ward, Cobden, Lord 
Minto, and Colonel Hugh Forbes, all played 
their part in the stirring events of 1848, and 
it is not inopportune to recall the fact at 
this time, when Italian affairs are once more 


in the melting pot. 
W. H. G. ARMYTAGE. 


%G. M. Trevelyan: Garibaldi’s defence of the 
Roman Republic (1907) p. 286 and also p. 292 note 
where he remarks “‘I should welcome any further 
information, from any quarter, about Hugh Forbes 
or his family before or after 1849. 

Hugh Forbes’ son, who was with his father on 
the march, was probably left in the republic of 
San Marino, which, then, as now, had no connec- 
tion with the rest of Italy. 


SOME CONJECTURAL REMARKS ON 
ELIZABETHAN DRAMATISTS 
(cxcii. 276) 


THE Pilgrimage to Parnassus, ed. Macray, 
1886; p. 36 v. 426: 

Ile fit them for a wittie in Crete, when Daedalus. 
For “wittie” we ought to read “ dittie” 
followed by a colon. The words “ In Crete 
when Daedalus” are the beginning of a 
ballad the first stanza of which (quoted in 
Fletcher’s M. Thomas A. III. 3. 40) runs as 
follows: 

In creat when dedylus fyrst began 

his stait and long exile to wayle. .. . 

p. 60 v. 1109: 

Rough Barbarisme, that in those ackhorns times 
Commanded our whole islande as his owne. 
Macray reads: ‘Acheron’s times,” but 
what the river of Hades has to do with 
rough barbarisme it is difficult to guess. 
Perhaps “ackhorns” represents here 
., acorns ” and “acorns times” ‘ means 
primitive times.” cf. Ovid: et quae deci- 

derant patula Iovis arbore glandes. 
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p. 67 v. 1345: 


The gaping grave, they could dead carcasses 
Of more humanitie than lining men 
Seemed abate to paye to thy poore stale. 


“They could dead” corr. “ the cold dead,” 
“ stale” corr. “ state.” 
p. 74 v. 1573: 


Full often have I chid this unkinder world, 
Tould groves and murmuringe brooks of this sad 


tale, 
Rated my luck... 


Query, cold groves (“frigidum nemus’ 
Horat.) . . . sad dale. 


Th. Heywood 
(The Mermaid Series) 
The Rape of Lucrece; p. 373 A. III. 3: 


Vol. If you were of a more noble science than 
you are, 
Query, scion. 


, 


Beaumont and Fletcher 
(Voi I.-IV. Var. Ed., V.-X. Cambr. Cl.) 
Vol. IV. The Bloody Brother; p. 269 v. 4: 


Rol. Excuse your self Sir, 


Come, ‘tis your fear, and your favour 
Brother, — 
Here, for it now concerns me to speak 


boldly : 
“ Favour” corr. “fever” (coll. p. 268 v. 2 
infra) and “ Here” corr. “ Hear.” 
Vol. V. The Lovers Progress; p. 124 v. 8 
infra: 


and be driven 
To leavie half a Crown a week 


“To leavie” corr. “To live on.” 


Vol. VII. The Martial Maid; p. 169 v. 3 
infra: 
Indeed you have cause to love those wanton 


motions, 
They having hope you to an excellent whipping. 
“hope” corr. “ holpe.” 
Vol. VIII. The Coxcomb; p. 351 v. 8 infra: 
Showrs, Hails, Snows, Frost, and two edged 
Winds that prime 
the maiden blossoms, I provoke you all 
“prime ” corr. “ prune” (cf. pruning-hook). 
Vol. IX. Cupid’s Revenge; p. 237 v. 19: 
Just as you are a Dosen I esteem you 
** Dosen ” corr. “ Duke’s son ” (in MS. prob- 
ably “ D’son). 
p. 254 v. 14. 


Keep you displeased gods, the due respect 

I ought to bear unto this wicked woman, 

As she is now my mother, haste within me. 

Lest I add sins to sins, till no repentance will 
cure me. 


“ Haste ” corr. “ Fast.” 
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Vol. X. The Honest Man’s Fortune; p. 220 
Wei? 
but were all 
The sweet temptations that deceive us set 
On this side, and on that side all the waiters, 
— neither should persuade me, nor these 
orce. 


“‘ waiters ” corr. “‘ wasters ” i.e. cudgels). 


J. Marston ed. A. H. Bullen 

Vol. III. Satires; p. 272 v. 89: 

See, he doth deign to be in servitude 

Where he hath no promotion’s livelihood. 
“livelihood ” corr. “ likelihood.” 
The scourge of Villainy; p. 303 v. 13: 

Inclines I yield, thou sayst law: Julia, 

Or Cato’s often-cursed Scatinia, 

Can take no hold on simp’ring Lesbia. 
Have we here an allusion to lex Iulia and 
lex Scatinia? If so, should we not read: 
thou sayst: law Julia... 


Two Angry Women of Abington (Malone 
Society Repr.) v. 936: 
Mis. Bar. Ile in these meddowes make a cerkling 
walke, 
And in my meditation coniure so, 
As that some fend of thought selfe- 
eating anger, : 
Shall by my spells of treason vanish 
quite 
Away, and let me heare from thee 
to-night. 
I propose to read: 
As that same fiend of thought, self- 
eating anger, 
Shall by my spells of reason vanish 
quite. 


John A Kent and John A Cumber (M.S.R.), 
¥; 1335: 
Turnop. A pause maisters, a pause, we are not 
come onlyt... 
to doo somewhat else besyde, for we are 
of the Ent... 
nick nock John a Kent, if the honest 
Gentleman . . . 
woord. 
The mutilated line-endings of the MS. (not 
supplemented either by Collier nor in 
M.S.R. ed.) I propose to fill out: 
. only to dance 
. . of the Enterlude to 
. . . Gentleman keeps his 
John Lyly ed. R. W. Bond (Oxford) 
Vol. II. p. 515 notes: p. 116 v. 30 disputa- 
tion of Pirrus: his Italian expedition 28L 
B.C.—Bond confounds here the King of 
Epyrus with the sceptic philosopher Pyrrho, 
author of the “ Hypotyposeis.” 


J. KRZYZANOWSKI. 
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“ GODS ” IN ‘ PARADISE LOST’ 


HE fairly frequent use of “ Gods” (and 
occasionally “God” in the singular) 
for angels in Paradise Lost has been noted 
by commentators, but when the instances 
of this and cognate usages are viewed as a 
whole they have a dramatic purpose that has 
not been fully appreciated. There is a survey 
of the material by T. H. Banks in M.L.N, 
liv. (1939) 450-4, arranged under the head- 
ings: angelic beings, classic gods, and gods 
other than the classic gods or Jehovah. | 
have deliberately excluded his second class, 
and under the first and third he does not 
discuss all the passages that seem to me of 
particular interest. I have consulted his 
comments on all the passages which we 
both deal with. 

The expression “gods” in the sense of 
“angels ” is perfectly legitimate in Milton’s 
view. He notes it as a biblical one in the 
Christian Doctrine (i. 5: Columbia edition, 
xiv. 245), and in Paradise Lost it is put into 
the mouth of God himself (III. 341), who 
elsewhere uses “us” to refer to heavenly 
beings collectively (XI. 84).2. But a study of 
the distribution. of the occurrences shows 
that Milton was conscious of the possi- 
bility of abusing the word, and that he ex- 
ploited the dramatic implications of that 
possibility to the full. 

There are two contexts in which it is 
particularly frequent: the speeches of the 
fallen angels in Hell, and the Temptation 
speeches. Examples elsewhere are very rare. 
In the first two books, the fallen angels often 
refer to themselves as “ gods,” and the pas- 
sages repay individual examination. For it 
is they that set the tone for the poem, and 
the fact that the word is perfectly properly 
used later does not destroy the effect of its 
earlier abuse. In the very first, I. 116, Satan 
says: “since by Fate the strength of Gods 
And this Empyreal substance cannot fail,” 
where the combination of the plural with the 
notion of the supremacy of Fate is redolent 
of paganism, and Beelzebub in echoing his 
master (I. 138) implies the same error: “ As 
far as Gods and Heav'nly Essences Can 
perish.” The description, proper enough in 
itself, of the angels as “ gods” has been 
taken as an excuse for their attempt to leap 
the gulf between their status and that of 


‘TI owe this point to Banks, Joc. cit. p. 451. 
The “ us’ is biblical: Genesis iii., 22. 
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God. We are not after this surprised when 
Satan claims that the angels are “self- 
begot ” (V. 857). The word is similarly used, 
this time in narrative, to indicate the repudia- 
tion of dependence in i. 239-41. 

The suggestion of pagan ideas in all these 
passages prepares us for the long catalogue 
in the second half of Book I in which the 
fallen angels are described with reference to 
their later role as the idols of the heathen: 
they are fitted in advance for that réle by the 
view they take of themselves. The two re- 
maining instances in this book (setting aside, 
as throughout this note, straightforward re- 
ferences to heathen gods) are less striking. 
Having established the dangerous connota- 
tions of the word, Milton can now afford to 
use it, as he does in Il. 570 and 629, in a way 
that, in isolation, would arouse no suspicion 
in a reader familiar with the biblical usage. 

Book II yields less striking examples, but 
enough to keep the dangers of the usage in 
mind. In a narrative passage, Satan’s look 
denounces “ Desperate revenge, and Battel 
dangerous To less then Gods ” (107-8), this 
description of the rebel angels heightening 
our sense of the strength arrayed on both 
sides. (I do not think Banks, p. 453, is 
right in seeing here a reference to “a being 
of the rank of God the Father.”) Beelzebub 
uses the word properly enough in 352 and 
Satan in 391, though there the expression 
“Synod of Gods” has its dangers—at least 
it shows an inadequate sense of the altered 
situation. The other instance in this book, 
“The Gods who live at ease ” (868), with its 
direct Homeric echo,’ links up with the 
pagan suggestions of Book I: Sin character- 
istically thinks of Heaven as a place rather 
than as a state—she ought to be able to come 
there as much as anyone else, for is she not 
“Inhabitant of Heav’n and heav'nlie born ” 
(860)?—and the phrase “that new world ” 
suggests that she draws no sharp distinction 
between the empyraean and the newly- 
created universe: both are places of “ light 
and bliss” in contrast to her present abode. 
These—to which should perhaps be added 
“as a God Extoll him equal to the highest 
in Heav'n” (478-9), where “ as a God ” has 
a harmlessly Homeric air (e.g. Odyssey VII. 
71), but the next line introduces an element 
of overweening—are all the examples in this 


* But this does not justify classing it, with Banks 
(p. 452), as a straightforward reference to the 


“classic gods.” 
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book, and from now on, except in the con- 
text of the Temptation, they become very 
rare. 

In Book III we have the single example 
already cited, from the mouth of God him- 
self (341), and in Books IV and V there is a 
cluster in Satan’s successive rehearsals of the 
Temptation: his soliloquy in IV and Eve’s 
dream in V. Satan announces his intention 
of exciting the minds of Adam and Eve “ to 
reject Envious commands, invented with 
designe To keep them low whom knowledge 
might exalt Equal with Gods” (IV 524-6) 
and it recurs with unprecedented frequency 
in Eve’s dream (V 70, 71, 77, 81), anticipated 
in V 60 by the ambiguous disjunction “ nor 
God nor Man.” Adam’s use in V 117 is of 
course unexceptionable. Passing over for 
the moment Raphael’s narrative, we come to 
the Temptation proper. In Book IX the 
word recurs thirteen times, being used nine 
times before the fall of Satan, twice after it 
by Eve, once by Adam and once in narrative. 

The main reason for this concentration is 
obvious—Milton is exploiting to the full one 
of the few wholly explicit leads he gets from 
the Bible—‘ ye shall be as gods” (Genesis 
iii. 5). But by the careful preparation I have 
already examined, and by the skill in detail 
of the sophistry which he puts into Satan’s 
mouth, he greatly enhances the force of that 
simple phrase. Satan begins to rehearse 
again in soliloguy—Earth is “ Seat worthier 
of Gods” than Heaven (100), and he recalls 
how he “erst contended With Gods to sit 
the highest ” (163-4), the blurring of the dis- 
tinction between “ gods” and “ God ” being 
emphasized by his re-statement a few lines 
later that he “ to the hight of Deitie aspir’d ” 
(167). In 489 we have an instance that is 
not (from this point of view) objectionable, 
but by 547 the Temptation has begun, and 
Eve is one who should be “a Goddess 
among Gods.” The theme is dropped for a 
hundred and fifty lines, and then the final 
attack is launched, introduced by the direct 
biblical quotation: “ ye shall be as Gods, 
Knowing both good and evil as they know ” 
(708-9). It might be thought that it is not 
to the purpose to see any improper use of the 
word “gods” in this passage: after all, it 
would be sinful presumption enough on the 
part of Man to aspire to the condition of the 
angels, and the reiteration of the word in 
710, 712, 714 and 716 need imply no more, 
but Satan’s exploitation of the ambiguity 
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becomes clear in 718ff, where “ the Gods are 
first, and that advantage use On our belief 
that all from them proceeds.” Milton here 
takes up in a masterly fashion all the hints 
he has dropped from time to time. Satan is 
not only tempting Eve to aspire above her 
human status, he is encouraging her to fall a 
victim to the ambiguity of the word “ gods ” 
and so turn from the one true God to a 
supposed pagan pantheon, against whose 
claims he argues as he has against Abdiel in 
Book V, but more persuasively since he has 
substituted the claims of “the gods” for 
those of God. The pagan tone persists to 
the end of the speech—* can envie dwell In 
heav’nly brests?” The equivocation is 
stressed by the lapse to the singular pro- 
nouns in 727-8, which Bentley wished to 
change to plurals. In rejecting this, Newton 
well remarks on the whole passage that “ he 
generally speaks of gods, when the sentiment 
would be too horrid, if it was spoken of 
God.” But the purpose is rather dramatic 
effect than the avoidance of blasphemy: the 
relevant “he ” is Satan, not Milton, and the 
aim is to create confusion in Eve’s mind. 
Satan has now done his part, and when 
the word recurs it is in Eve’s mouth, echo- 
ing, and exaggerating, his words—she is to 
“grow mature In knowledge, as the Gods 
who all things know” (803-4), a hopeless 
confusion of Christianity and paganism.* 
Indeed, this eulogy of “ the gods” contrasts 
sharply with her immediately following 
description of the one true God as “our 
great Forbidder (815). She repeats her dis- 
covery to Adam (866), and he later makes a 
belated distinction between ‘“ Gods” and 
“Angels Demi-gods” (937), calling our 
attention to the fact that if the Angels are 
strictly described as Demi-gods, some other, 
and objectionable, meaning must have been 
attached to the word “gods,” for in fact 
there can be no beings (the exact status of 
the Son is irrelevant here) between angels 
and God. The final instance in this book is 
interesting as the only one in narrative. It 
is where Eve does reverence to the tree “as 
to the power That dwelt therein, whose pres- 
ence had infus’d Into the plant sciential sap, 
deriv’d From Nectar, drink of Gods” (835- 
8). But this is only nominally narrative— 
it is in effect oratio obliqua: it is only in 


_ * Cf. “There is much of which [the angels] are 
ignorant ” (Christian Doctrine, 1. 
edition, xv. 107. 


9; Columbia 
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Eve’s bemused and idolatrous mind that the 
tree contains a sap derived from the nectar 
of vaguely conceived semi-pagan gods, 
(That there really is nectar in heaven—y, 
428—drunk by the “ gods ” in the legitimate 
sense of angels is irrelevant to the passage, 
the implications of which are clear.) 

The last three books of the poem yield no 
equivocal examples except X. 502, where the 
metamorphosis of Satan and his followers js 
all the more spectacular that he has just 
addressed them as “ Gods ”; it is plainly— 
though I have not seen it noted by the 
editors—on the very word “bless” that 
Satan’s own voice turns to a serpent’s hiss, 
The other instances, X. 90 and XI. 271, are 
neutral in tone. 

If I now return te the omitted books, con- 
taining the narrative of Raphael, it is only 
to record the straightforwardness of the in- 
stances compared with those in Books I-II, 
or in the Temptation. There is sometimes 
a suggestion of overweening, as in VI. 99, 
where Satan is “high in the midst exalted 
as a God” (cf. above on II. 478). In the 
single combat between Michael and Satan 
the combatants are “ likest Gods ” (VI. 301), 
which seems to mean “like the angels they 
actually were.” Banks, p. 453, rejects this, 
and thinks the line means that “each 
seemed like the Supreme Being of heaven,” 
but I do not think this is necessary. A 
curious line is VI. 366, where Banks again 
sees a reference to “ a rank equal to God the 
Father” (p. 454). There, two of the rebel 
angels are “two potent Thrones, that to be 
less than Gods Disdain’d.” The nature of 
their overweening is not happily suggested 
by this phrase in a context where, “in the 
normal use of the word, they were gods. I 
think this is mere carelessness, perhaps 
arising from the Olympian epic convention, 
though there may be an exploitation of the 
ambiguity. In VI. 452-3 there is the normal 
use, with a slight contextual suggestion of 
overweening. That exhausts the instances in 
the War in Heaven, and the list is closed by 
the unobtrusive description of earth as “a 
seat where Gods might dwell” (VII. 329). 

The precise degree of significance to be 
attached to some of the passages discussed 
may be open to dispute. Besides the con- 
scious use of “ gods” in the biblical sense, 
Milton, as an epic writer, was apt to use it 


(Continued on page 242) 
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MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT, 1734- 
1832.—Possibly some of your readers 
may be able to provide information about 
the following unidentified members : 

James Abercromby, Clackmannan 1761-8; 
John Attersoll, Wootton Bassett 1812-13. 

Edward T. Bainbridge, Taunton 1830-42; 
John A. Bannerman, Bletchingly 1807-7; 
Philip Bennet, Shaftesbury 1734-5, 1738-41 
and Bath 1741-7; John Bent, Sligo 1818-20 
and Totnes 1820-6; Robert Bent, Aylesbury 
1802-4; John Bird, Coventry 1734-7; John 
Blagrave 1739-47; William Blake, Chippen- 
ham 1807-8; Thomas Bludworth, Bodmin 
1741-7; Francis R. Bonham, Rye 1830-1 
and Harwich 1835-7; John Broadhurst, Wey- 
mouth 1812-13, Hedon 1813-8, Sudbury 
1818-20; Henry Bromley, Worcester 1806-7; 
Charles Brooke, Chippenham 1802-3, 1806-7, 
1812-8, and Ilchester 1803-6; Thomas Bury, 
Newport 1741-54; Thomas Byron, Hertford 
1823-30. 

Thomas Calcraft, Poole 1761-74; John 
Campbell, Stirling 1818-9; William Camp- 
bell, Renfrew 1734-41; George Chambers, 
Honiton 1796-1802; David Clephane, Kin- 
ross 1803-6, 1807-11; William Colhoun, Bed- 
ford 1784-1802; Edward Colman, Oxford, 
1768-71; Robert Colville, Kinross 1754-61; 
James Craig, Carrickfergus 1807-12; Patrick 
Craufurd, Arundel 1780-1; James R. Cuth- 
bert, Appleby 1807-12. 

Noah Dalway, Carrickfergus 1801-2; John 
Dawes, Tregony 1780-4 and Hastings 1784- 
90; John Dewer, Cricklade 1775-80; John H. 
Durand, Maidstone 1802-6. 

Henry Ellis, Boston 1820-1; 
Evans, Queenborough 1729-54; Francis 
Eyles, Devizes 1727-42. 

Thomas Fitzherbert, Arundel 1780-90; 
Thomas Foster, Bossiney 1742-7; Evan 
Foulkes, Tralee 1807-8 and Stamford 1808- 
18; John Fuller, Trageny 1754-61. 

Richard Glover, Penrhyn 1790-6; John 
Grant, Fowey 1784-6; James Greene, 
Arundel 1796-1802; John Gregson, Saltash 
1830-1; William Grieve, Peebles 1790-6. 

Thomas Hall, Berwick 1802-3; James 
Halyburton, Orkney 1747-54; John Har- 
court, Ilchester 1785-6, 1790-6 and Leo- 
Minster 1812-8, 1819-20; Charles S. Haw- 
thorne, Downpatrick 1802-6, 1812-5; Francis 


Richard 
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Herbert, Montgomery 1748-54; James 
Hughes, Grantham 1820-20, 1831-2; Joseph 
Hunt, Queenborough 1807-10; William 
Hunter, Ilchester 1802-3. 

Josias Jackson, Southampton 1807-12; 
John Jaffray, Retford 1802-6; Nathaniel 
Jefferys, Coventry 1796-1803. 

John Kieley, Clonmel 1819-20; 
Kingston, Lymington 1802-14. 

William Leader; Camelford 1812-8 and 
Winchelsea 1823-6; William Leake, Michael 
1818-20, and Malmesbury 1820-6; Charles 
Lefevre, Wareham 1784-6; Edward Lewis, 
Radnor 1761-90; Warren Lisle, Weymouth 
1780-80; Maurice Lloyd, Gatton 1782-7; 
George Longman, Maidstone 1806-12, 1818- 
20. 


John 


James Mackillop, Tregony 1830-2; 
Alexander Macleod, Honiton 1780-1; John 
Macnamara, Leicester 1784-90; John F. 
Madocks, Chester 1832-2; Russell Manners, 
Grantham 1806-7; Samuel Marsh, Chippen- 
ham 1774-80; William Masterman, Bodmin 
1780-4; John W. Maxwell, Downpatrick 
1820-30, 1832-4; John Mayor, Abingdon 
1774-5, 1780-2; William Meeke, Penryn 
1796-1802; Lascelles Metcalfe, Bedwin 1741- 
54; John Metge, Dundalk 1806-7, 1812-3; 
George G. Mills, Wallingford 1804-6, 
Michael 1807-8, Winchelsea 1818-20; Patrick 
Milne, Elgin 1812-8; Thomas Missing, 
Poole 1741-7; William Mitchell, Plympton 
1796-9; William Moffat, Winchester 1802-6; 
Daniel Moore, Marlow 1754-61; John 
Moore, Newry 1801-2; Thomas Myers, Har- 
wich 1802-3, Yarmouth 1810-2. 

John Norris, Rye 1762-74. 

James O’Callaghan, Tregony 1806-12, 
1818-26; William Odell, Limerick 1801-18; 
Charles Ogilvy, West Looe 1774-5. 

John Pedley, Hindon 1802-6; William 
Peirs, Wells 1735-41; Thomas Pelham, 
Hastings 1728-41; John Plummer, Hindon 
1820-6; Thomas W. Plummer, Ilchester 
1802-3, Yarmouth 1806-7; William Popham, 
Milborne Port 1787-90; Thomas Postle- 
thwaite, Laslemere 1784-6; Mansell Powell, 
Weobley 1747-7; Michael G. Prendergast, 
Saltash &c. 1809-31. 

George G. Roberts, Wallingford 1820-6; 
Alexander Robertson, Grampound 1818-26; 
Luke Robinson, Hedon 1741-2, 1747-54; 
John Rush, Wallingford 1741-7. 

John Sabine, Bossiney 1741-2; James C. 
Satterthwaite, Cockermouth 1784-90 and 
Haslemere 1791-1802; Nathaniel Saxon, 
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Iichester 1806-7; James Scott, Bridport 
1820-6; Robert Scott, Wootton Bassett 1774- 
80; Thomas Scott, Bridport 1780-90; Robert 
Sewell, Grampound 1796-1802; Benjamin 
Shaw, Westbury 1812-8; John Simpson, 
Michael 1799-1802; George Simson, Maid- 
stone 1806-18; William C. Sloper, St. Albans 
1780-90; Henry Smith, Calne 1807-12; John 
Smith, New Romney 1784-4; Thomas Smith, 
West Looe 1802-3; Robert Stanton, Penryn 
1824-6; John Stein, Bletchingly 1796-1802; 
Edward Stephenson, Sudbury 1734-41; Row- 
land Stephenson, Leominster 1827-30; 
Richard Stevens, Callington 1761-8; John 
Stewart, Wigtown 1747-54; John Stewart. 
Arundel 1771-4; William Stewart, Wigtown 
1741-7; John Symmons, Cardigan 1746-61. 

Clement Taylor, Maidstone 1780-86; John 
Teed, Grampound 1812-8; Joseph Towns- 
end, Westbury 1741-7 and Wallingford 
1740-1, 1747-54. 

Harry Waller, Wycombe 1726-47; Ben- 
jamin Walsh, Wootton Bassett 1808-12: 
Dalhousie Watherston, Boston 1784-90: 
Matthew White, Hythe, 1802-6, 1812-8; 
Francis Whittle, Westbury 1809-10; James 
Wildman, Hindon 1796-1802; John Williams, 
Saltash 1772-2; John Williams, Windsor 
1802-4; Charles E. Wilsown, Bewdley 1814-8; 
Robert Wood, Minehead 1786-90 and East 
Looe 1790-6; William Woodley, Bedwin 
1761-6 and Marlborough 1780-4; James 
Worsley, Yarmouth 1775-80 and Newtown 
1784-4; John Wright, Abingdon 1741-7: 
Robert Wynne, Carnarvon 1754-61. 

Thomas Yates, Chichester 1734-41. 

GERRIT Jupp, Ph.D. 
85 Broadway, New Haven, 
Connecticut, U.S.A. 


"THE PEACOCK ON THE WALL.— 
Trollope says of his Duke of St. Bungay 

(Can you forgive Her?): 
. .. even he was not without his peacock 
on the wall, his skeleton in the closet, his 
thorn in his side; though the peacock did 

not scream loud, etc. 
Is the peacock equally proverbial with the 

skeleton and the thorn? 

D. Q. 


YLES DANVERS.—I am most anxious 
to trace the Notebook of Gyles 
Danvers of South Marston, Wilts., for the 
years 1590-1614. It was last known, in 1920, 
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to be in the possesion of Rev. Gruffyd 
Evans of Newcastle Emlyn, Carms., who 
was trying to sell it. Any clue as to the 
whereabouts of this document would be 
welcomed. 

E. KERRIDGE, 


GHAKESPEARE PORTRAITS.—In ‘ The 
Essential Shakespeare ’ Professor Dover 
Wilson alludes to undergraduate plays at 
Cambridge [the Parnassus plays] between 
1597 and 1600, in one of which (see 
Macray’s edition, p. 58) ‘ Gull’ says: 

““O sweet Mr. Shakespeare! I'll have his 

picture in my study at the courte.” 

Are there any such contemporary pictures 
of Shakespeare? 

Some of them may be still lying in the 
attics of old country houses. It might be 
well worth while for the owners of such 
property to ransack their attics and cup- 
boards again, and no one knows what 
treasures might be brought to light. A bona- 
fide portrait of Shapespears would indeed be 
a treasure. 

J. A. SHEARER and Ep. 


HE PRAISE OF OWLS.—Laus Ululae. / 

The / praise of owls. / an / oration 

/ to the conscript fathers, and patrons / of 

owls. / written in Latin, / by Curtis Jaele / 

translated / by a Canary Bird / London; 
printed in the year 1727. 

The British Museum has a Dutch version 
of this book printed, probably at Amster- 
dam, about 1640. Curtius Jaele was the 
pseudonym of “Conradus Goeddaeus,” 
believed to be Dutch. 

What was the political background of this 
work, put forth as a solemn treatise, full of 
classical allusions, upon the owl, but 
apparently a veiled attack upon some con- 
temporary régime; and what made it suffi- 
ciently interesting to cause an anonymous 
London publisher to issue in 1727 an 
English version of a little book 67 years 
old? The copy I have seen is bound with 
an anonymous “Essay on Gibing,” also 
published in 1727; and the preliminary 
address from the author “to the jocund 
reader” ends “. . . since our Germany will 
not produce a Phoenix receive an Owl with 
favour.” 

DAPHNE DRAKE. 
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Replies 





MATERNAL ANCESTRY OF JOHN 
CONSTABLE, R.A. (cxciii. 11, 172). 
—The following notes will add to the 
information, collected by Mr. J. D. K. Lloyd, 
about the Watts family of All Hallows the 
Great. In May 1747 part of the premises, 
forming Joiners Hall, in Upper Thames 
Street, were let to “ William Watts, Cit. & 
Cooper of London.” The rent was paid by 
him until 1761, but in 1762 Mrs. Watts pays 
it. Later, a lease was granted to Jane Watts, 
widow. 

About the middle of 1771 a fire occurred 
at “ Watts’ Cooperage ” and Mr. Watts sub- 
mitted proposals for rebuilding. 

In 1772 William Watts asked the Joiners 
Company to grant him a lease of “ premises 
belonging to them which his father and 
afterwards his mother had held by lease 
now expired and which he himself had for 
some time past held of the Company as 
tenant at will.” Differences appear to have 
arisen between Watts and the Company and 
William Watts ceased to be a tenant in 1774. 

The premises were in Upper Thames 
Street (then known as Thames St.) on the 
east side of Friars Alley, and were in the 
parish of All Hallows the Great. 

As “household goods and effects” are 
referred to, it would appear that the family 
lived on the premises. 

Mr. Lloyd’s suggestion that the William 
and Jane Watts who died in 1761 and 1771 
respectively were the parents, would appear 
to be correct and it would seem that the 
William who was born in 1744/5 was the 
William Watts who asked for the new lease 
in 1772. It is extremely probable that Ann 
(born 1748) was born in the Joiners Hall 
premises, 


Dulwich. WALTER H. PHILLIPS. 


RICKETTsS (cxcii. 434 [not 609], cxciii. 
62).—The Admiral’s elder brother was 
John Henry Ricketts (1767-1792), an ensign 
in the Bengal Engineers, of whom an 
account is found in Major Hodson’s “Bengal 
Army Officers,” iii. 652. . 
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The administration (Chester, 11 April 
1769) of Rev. Robert Roberts, late rector 
of Aldford, mentions his widow Harriott, 
as well as Robert Roberts of Aldford, 
chirurgeon, and Frances Roberts of Aldford, 
spinster, whose relationship to the rector 
is not stated but were perhaps other children 
of his. 


(Brig.) H. BULLOCK. 
New Delhi. 


QOURCES WANTED (cxcii. 566).— Dieu 
me garde, etc. Burton Stevenson, 
“Book of Quotations,’ 1936, p. 734 gives it 
in the form: ‘I can defend myself from my 
enemies, but not from my friends,’ with the 
source as Honein ben Izaak, Moral Maxims 
(c.870) and says that it appears in various 
forms in all literatures. It has been attri- 
buted to Maréchal de Villars, taking leave 
of Louis XIV, and also to Voltaire, but 
James Howell, ‘ Familiar Letters,’ Book II, 
letter 78 is earlier than either of these, and, 
invoking God, is closer to the form of words 
attributed to Voltaire. Howell’s words are: 
“From him whom I trust, God defend me; 
for from him whom I trust not I will defend 
myself.” 
I don’t find Honein ben Izaak in the 
British Museum Catalogue. _ 


FRANCES TERESA STUART (1648- 

1702) (cxciii. 194)—The D.N.B. does 
mention that she had a younger sister, 
Sophia, who married Henry Bulkeley, 
master of the household to Charles II and 
James II, son of Thomas, Ist Viscount 
Bulkeley. This is confirmed in the Scots 
Peerage 1905, Vol. II, p. 84. There were 
apparently no brothers. 


C. S. A. Dosson. 


(QRDEAL BY TOUCH (cxciii. 61).—The 

belief that the corpse bleeds when 
touched by the murderer occurs also in 
folk-tales and popular legends of different 
nations. See C. V. Christensen, Baareproven 
(1900); H. F. Feilberg, Bidrag til en Ordbog 
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over Jyske Almuesmal, Vol. IV, K@benhavn initials used to be seen in or over some 
1914, 47a; Francis James Child, The English London shops, and perhaps may be still seen, 
and Scottish Popular Ballads, Boston, 1882- There was, 30 years ago, a greengrocer’s in 
1898, Vol. II, 143, 146, 148, 153, Vol. IV, the Fulham Road that had the letters boldly 
468a. The same motif has its place also in displayed. 
Stith Thompson’s Motif-Index of Folk- 


Literature, Vol. II, Bloomington 1933, D. M. Low, 
p. 160, No. D 1318.5.2: Corpse bleeds when 
murderer touches it. 
O. F. BABLER. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. Books ON GAMBLING.— Choice and 


Chance’ by W. A. Whitworth, M.A, 
1870, has a section “On the disadvantages 
QHEERE (cxciii. 106).—I think it is an old of gambling.” It occupies 32 8vo pp. 
term for shed, as may be seen from 
the “ polyrama” below. A. S. E. ACKERMANN. 





ROOM 
Opportunity, scope, space. 


ROOM ROOM 











LIMITS VAGUE | LIMITS FIXED LIMITS CONSTRUCTED 
SCORE | CORE, heart, etc. W., COR, crib 
L., COR, heart, “blood , 
SCOUR ouniane * P., CZARA, container 








OE., SCEARA, E., SHARE | SHIRE, OE., SCIR, county | SHEERE, “to tie oxen in” 














SHORE (land) Ga., SGIRE, parish Ge., SCHEUER, shelter 
W., SIR, E., SHIRE, etc. F., SERRE, grasp, grip L., SERIA, container 
Ga., SAOR, free Ga., SAR, oppression Ga., SOIR, container 














Abbr.: E., English; OE., Old E.; F., A WOMAN WITH A MALE CHRISTIAN 
French; Ga., Gaelic; Ge., German; L., NAME (exciii. 216).—It should be 
Latin; P., Polish; W., Welsh. added that the will of John Head, to be seen 

The above is a simplified and very rudi- at Somerset House, was made 3 May, 1610, 
mentary excerpt from a work I am prepar- and proved 6 February, 1611. 
ing for publication. I am interested in the 


word SHEERE, and would very much like Maurice W. BROCKWELL. 
to read other readers’ suggestions, etc. 
B. J. PopLar. At Evington Church, Leicester, there is a 


window and memorial to Henry Annie 
Fowkes, daughter of Sir Thomas Fowkes. 


’ + I believe that C. B. Clough, Dean of 
HRASES: SOURCES WANTED (cxcii. ay , . 
P 568).—“ Small profits quick returns.” St. Asaph, married in 1817 Margaret Sidney, 


This is a jest on the Roman formula S.P.Q.R. daughter of E. Jones, Vepre Hall, Flintshire. 
and perhaps originated in that way. These ; A. DE LA POER ROWBOTHAM. 
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The Library 
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LIST OF THE OFFICERS OF THE 
BENGAL ARMY 1758-1834. By Major 
Vv. C. P. Hodson. 1947. (Phillimore and 
Co. 42s.) 


THE final volume of the List concludes 
the text from S to Z and contains 
thirteen appendices, some addenda and 
corrigenda, and a general index (70 pp., 
double-column) to the genealogical portions 
of the whole work, as well as indexes to 
painters, engravers, miniaturists and sculp- 
tors mentioned and to references to the 
D.N.B. Some of the appendices are very 
substantial and all are useful: they comprise 
lists of “‘ minor cadets” (viz. child officers) 
and “local” (i.e. non-regular) officers; 
changes of name; schools, colleges and 
universities at which Bengal officers were 
educated; officers who served in the Royal 
Navy, the British army, or the East India 
Company’s sea services; those who sat as 
M.Ps or took holy orders; and officers who 
were of foreign extraction, or who were 
authors, editors, translators, journalists or 
poets. Their effect is immensely to increase 
the value of the whole List for purposes of 
reference and research. 

It is difficult to review a biographical 
dictionary except by browsing, and Major 
Hodson’s List provides a rich field for the 
ruminant. His subjects include three grand- 
sons of Sarah Siddons, and other connec- 
tions with the stage may be found under 
A. A. M. Tremanondo, who married a 
cousin of Mrs. Jordan; James Tetley, whose 
sister married Garrick’s brother; and John 
Scott-Waring (D.N.B.), whose third wife was 
an actress at Covent Garden and died 
reputedly a centenarian in 1865. A literary 
link is Thackeray’s uncle, killed in the 
Nepal war of 1814. Oddities and curiosities 
abound. Captain John Smith (1761-1803), a 
cavalry officer, was a natural son of John 
Wilkes by his housekeeper. Lieut.-Colonel 
John Howard Wakefield (1803-1862), a 
brother of Edward Gibbon Wakefield, 
married a Miss Maria Suffolk, described as 

a converted Hindu, daughter of the late 
Vizier of Bussahor, ward of the Rana of 
Kumasin "—these places are small States in 
the Simla hills. Brigadier-General Richard 
Smith (d. 1803) started life as a purser’s 
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mate, rose to Commander-in-Chief in 
Bengal, and after retirement became one of 
the leading lights of the Jockey Club. 
Several officers were engaged in duels, some 
with fatal results; while Lieut. Lewis Van 
Sandau was shot dead by mistake for a 
ghost. Captain Isaac Eyles Warren (1736/7- 
1809) of the Bengal Artillery had served as 
a volunteer at Quebec, and according to his 
M.I. at Warham All Saints was “ witness to 
the last moments of the Immortal Wolfe,” 
in token of which he was presented with one 
of the rifle balls which inflicted the fatal 
wound. 

There is a single name under X and 
likewise under Z. Lieut. Henry Jackson 
Ximenes came of a well-known family of 
Jewish origin; and another of the same race 
was Pellegrin Treves, who after a brief 
military career entered the Bengal civil 
service and rose to be Postmaster-General 
in Bengal: he married a natural daughter of 
Sir Robert Sloper, the C.-in-C. in India, 
and his father was a London moneylender 
and a crony of the Prince Regent. Captain 
Alexander Ziegler was one of the twenty-one 
Swiss officers in the List, in which a dozen 
other foreign nations are represented, the 
runner-up being Holland with twelve. 
Amateurs of Christian names may be 
attracted by Arnoldus (p. 319), Ascanius 
(p. 254), Cinamon (p. 475), Exuperious 
(p. 322), Miarah (p. 475) and Tunus (p. 344): 
we give the page references as Christian 
names are not, of course, indexed as such. 
Musicians may be glad to find the father of 
Dame Ethel Smyth, and connoisseurs of 
longevity will see rivals to G.B.S. in Captain 
Alexander Tweedale (born 19 June 1806, 
died 7 Dec. 1907) and General Harry Thom- 
son (1780-1878). Tweedale is the only 
known centenarian amongst the 8,000 
persons in the whole List. 

As before, there are numerous mixed 
marriages. Ralph Thorpe (1799-1864), who 
is in the Landed Gentry, contracted one by 
a peculiar civil ceremony (it was not till 
many years later that marriages before a 
registrar received statutory sanction in India) 
with a lady who was described as a daughter 
of the Maharajah of Kashmir. The mother 
of Joseph Taylor (1765/66-1811) is said to 
have been “daughter of an Indian raja,” 
and he married (when, where and how are 
not known) one Poor Begum, by whom he 
had a son who is in the D.N.B. Colonel 
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Alexander Spiers (1788-1847), a diplomat of 
some local renown, married “Bibi Bannoo”: 
again the precise date and circumstances are 
not on record. Robert Warburton (1812- 
1863) married, presumably by Muslim rites, 
an Afghan lady who is claimed to have been 
a niece of the Amir Dost Muhammad, and 
a son of theirs is also in the D.N.B. 

For many years the earlier volumes of 
this List have regularly been quoted as 
authority in the pages of N. & Q., and now 
that it is completed and indexed such 
references must increase. Though our debt 
to its compiler is thus already manifest, we 
venture to congratulate him on the success- 
ful conclusion of his labours of nearly 
thirty years. 


CALENDAR OF ANTROBUS DEEDS 
BEFORE 1625. Edited by R. B. Pugh. 
(Devizes. Wiltshire Archaeological and 
Natural History Society, 1947, pp. lv., 165, 
issued to subscribers only.) 

THis Calendar of 180 documents dating 

from circa 1250 is a model which all 
custodians of ancient records would do well 
to follow. Although the book is of particular 
value to those interested in Wiltshire history, 
its worth to the more general reader lies in 
the third section of the Introduction which 
is concerned with the editing of conveyanc- 
ing instruments. Mr. Pugh stresses the diffi- 
culties with which the editor of documents 
is confronted, but his researches into the 
various forms employed by early lawyers 
will help considerably in supplying a much- 
needed book of reference explaining exactly 
what constituted a grant, livery of seisin, 
quitclaim, surrender, fine, recovery, and so 
forth. It is not always easy to decide to 
which class a deed should be assigned, and 
when writing of recoveries, Mr. Pugh says 
that “for intricacy and ingenuity the re- 
covery is unrivalled in the whole catalogue 
of common assurances, and the unabridged 
record must greatly perplex a_ twentieth- 
century student unfamiliar with the pro- 
cedure.” Our ancestors must have been 
equally puzzled, because in one recovery 
quoted by Mr. Pugh, a contemporary slip 
had been inserted into the seal-tag giving 
the gist of the document. The descents of 
certain properties are the subject of the first 
part of the Introduction, and the presence 
of deeds, which, at first sight, appear to be 
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alien to the main collection, is explained, 
Enlightenment on the topography of the 
Amesbury district, so rich a field for the 
archaeologist, is provided by this Calendar, 
and an enormous amount of material is 
likewise made available to those interested 
in place-names, field-names, manorial cus- 
toms and husbandry. Until some of the 
surviving medieval formularies are published 
under a critical editor, the determination of 
some of the principles employed by early 
lawyers will be obscure, and the editor of 
a calendar has to rely, to a large extent, on 
his own judgment and interpretation of the 
documents under examination. In describ- 
ing the Antrobus deeds, Mr. Pugh has been 
extremely cautious, and where any doubt has 
existed in his own mind, he has given the 
original wording so that students can form 
their own conclusions. Endorsements on the 
documents are quoted at length, and 
although the types of seals are noted, it is 
a pity that the full emblazonment of the 
armorial ones is not given in every case, 
Transcripts of eight early deeds form an 
Appendix to the Calendar, and there is an 
excellent index. Thus the contents of the 
earlier of the deeds deposited by Sir Philip 
Antrobus in the Museum of the Wiltshire 
Archaeological and Natural History Society 
have been made available to the public in 
the best possible manner. The editor, and 
the Society, are to be warmly congratulated 
on a splendid publication, and may other 
counties follow this example. The publica- 
tion, as a handbook, of that section of the 
Introduction dealing with the various types 
of documents would, we suggest, be wel- 
comed by all who are engaged in the 
preservation of records. 
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in a conventionally pagan way from time to 
time, and I may have attached undue weight 
to some lines that are no more than com 
ventional: Mr. C. S. Lewis (Preface to Para- 
dise Lost, p. 127) has noted that Heaven is 
sometimes too like Olympus. But a survey 
of the whole field convinces me that, in the 
main, Milton was fully conscious of 

he was doing, and built his references 
“ gods” carefully round the central text of 
the Temptation: “ ye shall be as gods.” 


J. C. MAXWELL. — 
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